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Freedom of Prayer 


Taken from an account of the experience 
\ of certain arrested pickets 
By LUCY BRANHAM 


Students who are now in institutions of 
learning where “free speech’ is considered 
a radical formula for povoking crime, lun- 
acy and revolution, may get several good 
suggestions from the following history. 


‘In September, 1917, Mary Winsor, to- 
gether with several other militant suffra- 
gists was sentenced to 60 days in Occoquan 
workhouse (D.C). for picketing. 


Mary Winsor comes of a pioneer family 
of Haverford, Pennsylvania. She received 
her education at Drexel Institute, at Bryn 
Mawr and from extensive travel and study 
in Europe. She was the founder of the 
Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage Society. At 
the request of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, she made a 
survey of the English suffrage movement. 
She is now one of the leaders of the Na- 
tional Woman’s party, and during this past 
summer taught at the International Sum- 
mer School of Burg -Lauenstein.. 


In the workhouse, however, no honors | 


were accorded to Mary Winsor or to any 
others of the devoted little group of suffra- 
gists. 

Occoquan is beautifully located, and, 
judged superficially, would seem a model 
institution. A group of white buildings 
placed in a combination of cultivated fields 
with distant hills, it appeared all that the 
heart of a workhouse occupant could desire] 
All about are to be observed the pleasant 
indications of rural life—growing crops, 
grazing cattle, farm implements, even flow- 
ers and gardens. Nevertheless,. none of us 
who were imprisoned in Occoquan failed to 
be impressed by a sinister sense of the hor- 
ror of the place. Lucy Burns, of whom it 
may be said that almost she knows no fear, 
vonfesses that at Occoquan she suffered 
with nameless and inexplicable terrors. 
This is all the more surprising because of 
the fact that the place has the effect of 
cleanliness, of open air, of comfort, almost 
of charm. Perhaps one reason for the sin- 
ister atmosphere which we found there was 
that no question we asked was ever ans- 
wered directly. If'we asked to see the sup- 
erintendent, he was always out—we could 
see him tomorrow. If we made a request 
it would be granted next week—or not at 
all. 

Prisoners—“regulars’—were put to sleep 
in the same room with us, Among other 
tasks assigned us, we had to paint the 
lavatories used by the worst *ype of ‘women. 
The matron who handles the bed-clothes 
was compelled to wear rubber gloves, but 


the suffragists were allowed no such lux- 


ury—even in painting the lavatories. In- 
(Contined on page 2) 


THE COSMOPOLITAN IDEAL 


By GEORG BRANDES 
Great Danish Critic and Essayist 


The intelligent and aspiring youth of the 
United States feels repulsed by the mutual 
hate of the races, the nations and the 
classes. This hate has not for long ap- 
peared as-distinctly as in the 20th century 
when according to the expectation of many 
people the cosmoplitan spirit would be re- 
vealed which from the end of the 18th cen- 
tury has been the ideal of the best. 

In vain wise buddhists, christian churches, 
Frenchmen like Voltaire, Englishmen like 
Shelley, Germans like Kant and Goethe have 
preached universal brotherhood and hoped 
for the world’s peace.. We are further away 
from understanding and loving one another 
than we have been for the last centuries. 

Although the United States among the 
belligerent countries is the one where the 
hate of the enemy has least encompassed 
all the spiritual life, America is, neverthe- 
less, not the same country after the war as 
before. The friendly feeling towards for- 
eigners has decreased, the animosity 
against socialists, anarchists, quakers,: has 
increased. Nay even the pacifists were dur- 
ing the war considered as peace-breakers 
because they spoilt the necessary unanimity. 

In time when the hateful feeling against 
Germans and against supposed pro-Ger- 
mans has been forgotten still in America 
there will remain the animosity against 
negroes, Indians, Japanese and Jews. The 
Japanese one should like quite to exclude. 
The negroes are denied the right of voting 
and of intercourse with the whites. The 
Indians are looked down upon. The Jews 
are disliked as troublesome and dangerous 
competitors.. The percentage of Jews ad- 
mitted to university instruction has been 
limited even in America (just as in Eastern 
Europe). 

In other words: the average American is 
in our days like the average European— 
steel clad with prejudices coat upon coat 
and when for a time one prejudice decreases 
another prejudice strengthens at the same 
moment. 

Prejudices have physical causes in inborn 
and bred antipathy, economic causes in fear 
of losing worldly well being by being sup- 
planted, religious causes in dogmas and 
clerical influence. 

Prejudices are only apparently exclusive- 
ly intellectual; they dominate the feelings, 
grow into passions and render human be- 


_ings ferocious to the point of insanity. 


Before and during a war, credulity en- 
genders fanaticism. Mob psychology con- 
sists in this: that one foolish action which 
the single individual would repudiate en- 
tices the mob, and that one beastly action 
which the single individual would refuse 
to commit contaminates the populace ir- 

(Contined on page 2) 


The Open Forum 


Extracts from “The Goose-Step”’ a book 
on the American college now in 
preparation 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


I am writing in a time of reaction, but 
already the streaks of dawn are beginning 
to show. 

It is not too much to say that in America 
today it is a general and firmly held con- 
viction that to believe and teach certain 
ideas is a crime. And from where shall 
we expect opposition to this survival of 
savagery among us, if not from our uni- 
versities, which are supposed to be dedi- 
cated to the search for truth? It is the 
shame of our time that our colleges and 
universities have been silent while freedom 
of opinion has been strangled in America. 


I have heard the arguments of the re- 
actionaries, their cries of horror at the 
idea that the sensitive minds of the young 
should be exposed to the corruption of 
vicious and incendiary ideas. To this the 
answer is plain: if any parent wants to 
keep his child from thinking, there is no 
law to deny him this power, but he should 
keep that child at home, and not send it 
to an institution which exists for the pur. 
pose of training young men and women to 
use the powers of the mind. Colleges and 
universities are places, or should be places, 
for those who wish to think; and for any 
institution making such a pretense there 
can be one rule of procedure, which is that 
all ideas are given a hearing and tried out 
in the furnace of controversy. 


I am aware, of course, that there are 
lunatics in the world, and an infinite vari- 
ety of cranks and bores. I do not mean 
to say that college platforms should be 
turned over to such people; what I do mean 
to say is, that whenever any considerable 
group of thinking people claim to have im- 
portant new ideas to teach the /world, they 
should: be given a hearing in colleges, and 
if their ideas are unsound, let it be the 
business of the college to preduce some one 
on the same platform to expose that un- 
soundness. The one thing that should never 
be heard inside college walls, or in con- 
nection with college policy, is that ideas 
should be suppressed because they are “dan- 
gerous” — because, in other words, they 
might win converts if they were given a 
hearing! 

I met on my journey a horrified un:ver- 
sity trustee, who exclaimed: “What! You 
would permit anarchists and I. W. W.’s to 
speak at our institution?” 

My answer was 2 counter-question: Do 
you think that anarchism is right, or that 
it is wrong?” 

The answer was: “Wrong!” 

“Then,” I said, “why are you afraid to 
hear it?” 
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“T am not afraid for myself, but when 
you are dealing with young minds’—And 
there you are; we must protect the minds 
of the young! It is hard for the old to 
realize that the young may have older 
minds, having grown up in a world with 
better means of thinking and of spreading 


ideas. 
We deported Emma Goldman, and 
thought we had thereby prevented the 


which shows that 
whatever else our colleges and universities 


spread of anarchism; 


have done, they have not taught us the 


psychology of martyrdom. I agree with 


the university trustee in thinking that an- 
archism is wrong—at least for a hundred 
years or so; but my way of handling Em- 
ma Goldman would have been to run her 


on a lecture tour in every American college 
and university, in a debate with some thor- 
oughly trained expert in the history of 
social evolution. I would have let all the 
students hear her, and keep her until mid- 
night answering questions; so, if there was 
truth in her views it would have spread, 
and if there was error the students would 
have been inoculated against it for life. 


Some years ago I wrote that I should like 
to send every clergyman in the United 
States to jail for a week; this not out of 
any ill will for the church, but as a step 
toward prison reform. In the same way I 
should like to see our college students go 
to jail; or barring that, I should like to 
have the prisoners come to the colleges, 
to tell the students how men become crim- 
inals, and what society could do about it. 
I should like to see all college students go 
to work in factories, and I should like to 
see the leaders of labor, both conservatives 
and radicals, brought to the college to tell 
the students about industrial problems. Let 
the employers come also—both sides would 
be more careful of their facts if they knew 
they had to present them before a jury of 
wide-awake students and highly trained 
faculty members. What a service the col- 
lege might perform, in toning down the 
bitterness of the class strugyle, if the 
faculty made it their business to invite 
both sides in every labor dispute to come 
and justify themselves; if the faculty 
would keep at it, and accept no refusal, but 
“smoke out” the arrogant ones, who take, 
either publicly or privately, the old-style 
attitude of “the public be damned!” 

That is my program for colleges—to dis- 
cuss the vital ideas, the subjects that men 
are arguing and fighting over, the problems 
that must be solved if our society is not 
to be rent by civil war. Everybody is in- 
terested in these questions, old and young, 
rich and poor, high and low, and if you 
deal with them you solve several vexing 
problems at once. You solve the problem 
of getting students to study, and also the 
problem of student morals. You turn your 
college from a country club, in which ele- 
gant young gentlemen come to wear good 
clothes and play games, and more or less 
in secret to drink and carouse—-you turn 
it from that into a place where ideas are 
taken seriously and where the young learn 
the use of the most wonderful tool that 
the human race has so far developed, that 
of experimental science. 
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resistibly and imparts to it inhuman cruel- 
ty. 

What is to be done under these circum- 
stances by a youth nursing the ideal of 
cosmopolitan brotherhood and endeavouring 
to bring about its realisation? 

National wars in their origin being ec- 
onomic wars, they can only be brought to 
an end by changes of the economic system. 
You will have to abolish all tariffs and to 
give to the libelled free-trade its honour as 
the best guarantee for world’s peace. 

Free trade assuredly does not suffice. 
Real liberty of the people, and in the peo- 
ple the liberty of the individual is the 
main thing. In our days a republic is iust 
the same as a plutocracy and an advocatoc- 
racy. ; 

The freest nations were in 1914 un- 
der tutorship. The ignorance of the people 
made the world-war possible. So-called 
statesmen, mediocre diplomatists, had be- 
hind the people’s back made treaties caus- 
ing the death of millions and causing ca- 
lamity to still more millions. 

The people imagined they fought for the 
highest ideals of civilization. They fought 
to secure for a few rich people coal, oil, 
profitable raw materials, and still more 
profitable concessions. 

Education seems to be the remedy for such 
ignorance of the people, but education is in 
our days more difficult to spread than ever 
before.. Formerly the church was the en- 
emy. Now education has for its enemy the 
press. Journalists may be good fellows. 
The owners of the press are clever people 
who know their advantage. 

The consciousness that the press in spite 
of all the liberty of the press nowhere real- 
ly is free has giver the most revolutionary 
power of the world, the Bolshevist govern- 
ment in Moscow, the courage to suppress 
completely the freedom of the press and 
to let the voice of the government alone be 
heard—which not even Czarism ventured. 

We have known the dictature of pluto- 
cracy, advocatocracy and the secret diplom- 
acy. Now we know the dictature of prole- 
tarism too and have seen that it is not less 
antagonistic to liberty. The dictature of 
proletarism is now the menacing red ghost. 
If youth will fight it, let it do so in the 
name of liberty. Let it maintain the salu- 
tary power of liberty. A democracy or- 
ganized thus that the spiritual-aristocracy 
really leads and governs is the only way 
of fighting against the tyranny of prole- 
tarism, 

The fine privilege of youth is its belief 
that it and it alone can stamp the future 
of mankind. It does not take into account 
the difficulties, looks only towards the goal 
and doesn’t doubt of its ability to find the 
means leading up to it. 


The older man knows how little of that , 


which he as a youth hoped to be able to 
reform he in fact has succeeded in chang- 
ing. In face of the hard resistance of ex- 
isting conditions he is most surprised that 
he has even succeeded in bringing about 
some change towards a betterment. 

The belief that it can revolutionize the 
world is not, however, only the privilege 
but also the poetry of youth and its force. 

This belief, if not dejectedly given up 
midway, gives to the whole life its conse- 
cration. 


Freedom of Prayer 
(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 


deed, often we were put to sleep in beds 
on which the blankets had not been changed 
or cleansed since the last occupant—per- 
haps a diseased prostitute. 

A prisoner was allowed to write one letter 
a month, which after being read by the 
warden, could be sent or not at his whim. 
All incoming mail and telegrams were aiso 
censored, and practically all of them denied 
the prisoners. 

Finally we struck in a body, refusing to 

perform the tasks set us, on the grounds 
that 'we were political prisoners, and there- 
fore, entitled to the courtesy customarily 
accorded such prisoners. Fearful, of course, 
that our example might have an unhappy 
effect upon the “regulars” in the institu- 
tion, the authorities transferred us from 
Occoquan to the District of Columbia Jail. 
Each of us was put in solitary confinement 
and declared incommunicado. 
The war- 
dent and jail attendants would listen to 
nothing and we were not allowed to speak 
to each other. 


No complaints could be made. 


In such straits Mary Winsor conceived 


her famous idea. The prisoners were for- 


bidden to speak, to be.clean, to be healthy, 
but they were allowed absolute freedom of 
religious observance. 

With a vibrant and carrying voice which 
could be heard all the way down the cor- 
ridor and even in the warden’s office Mary 


Winsor prayed nightly. It is hardly an 


exaggeration to say that this was the man- 
ner of her prayers:— 

“Oh Lord, tonight I shall pray to Thee 
Oh 
Lord, Thou knowest the sins of Thy ser- 
vant and the sins of the jail attendants. 
Thou knowest how they have made this 
Thou 


knowest the two rats who dwell underneath 
my bed, and‘ the cockroaches who inhabit 
the corner. Thou knowest the vermin who 
cling about the bedclothes and make night 
hideous. Thou knowest who could alter this 
and who in the hardness of his heart will 
not. Thou knowest who it was that with- 
held a letter from—and refused to mail the 
writing of—to her mother. Thou knowest 
that all this is contrary to the laws of God 
and man. Doubtless Thou wilt forgive Thy 
servants but it may be that punishment will 
precede forgiveness. 

“Hear us, Oh Lord, hear the voice of 
Thy servant—who weeps nightly in her cell 
because of the rats. Hear the voice of Thy 
servant—who cries because of the cruelty 
of the jail attendants. Hear us, good Lord, 
and soon.” 

Every night she prayed, now as a Pres- 
byterian, now as a Baptist or Episcopalian 
and these prayers were most disconcerting. 
They were disconcerting to the matron, fot 
the “regulars” became so interested and af- 


after the fashion of the Presbyterians. 


jail filthy and will not clean it. 


fected that they could not go to sleep at 
the bedtime hour. It was trying, too, to 
the warden and jail attendants to sit in 
the office and in the corridors and hear 
their daily cruelties made the subject of 
prayer by one of the victims of the strang- 
est manifestation of injustice that has ever 
been exhibited in the whole history of our 
country. The prayers were, too, in some 
measure effective, but there is still plenty 
of material in jails and out which might 
well be made the subject of prayer. 


From Our Colleges 


PIEDMONT 


From the Piedmont College paper, we 
clip this illuminating statement: “To the 
people outside a school, three things serve 
to mold their 
school; first, athletics; second, the news- 
paper which gives a contemporary account 
of athletics and other student activities, and 
which reflects to- some extent the work 
done by the faculty; third, the annual which 
is a permanent account of the various 
activities.” 

In spite of Piedmont’s categorical asser- 
tion, we find schools and colleges known for 
and interested to some extent in other de- 


opinion concerning that 


partments. 
CHICAGO 


Chicago, for example, interviewed some 
twenty men and ten women students with a 
view to finding out why they came to col- 
lege: 

“Athletics, social life, vocational train- 
ing, general education and culture, and de- 
sire to pass time pleasantly, were the five 
general motives on which percentages were 
tabulated. Each student was given 100 
points among which to distribute the rela- 
tive importance of his reason for exposing 
himself to a college education. 

Of the tctai 3000 points the men gave 
260 to athletics, 420 to social life, 680 to 
vocational training, 640 to general educa- 
tion and culture, and none for passing time 
in want of something better to do; the wo- 
mon gave no points to atnletics, 340 to social 
life, none to vocational training, 500 to gen- 
eral education and 160 to the passing of 
time pleasantly. 

Two students awarded their 100 points 
entirely to general education and culture, 
one gave all to vocational training and one 
placed all of his points in the column of 
social life.” 

One of the students expresses also his 
opinion on the type of culture presented to 
the inquiring mind: 

“Two books, ‘Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon,’ a farce by Eugene Labiche and 
Edouard Martin, and ‘La Petite Fadette,’ 
a novel by Georges Sand, constitute the 
principal ground of complaint. We feel 
that these works have lost their right to a 
place in the courses of the Romance depart- 
ment. We ask Professor Coleman (or 
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whatever gods may be) to remove them... 

It is not as if the Romance Department 
The history of French 
literature is full of the names of subtle, ma- 


had no alternative. 


ture writers whose stuff, on a literary 
plane with that of Conrad or Dostoievsky, 
would give the undergraduate brain no 
more trouble in translation and far more 
genuine pleasure in reading than the pu- 
erilities of ‘La Petite Fadette’ or the poor 
jokes of ‘Le Voyage de Monsieur Perri- 
chon.’ ” 


MILLS 


Mills College is quite radical in the pur- 


suit of culture: “In one of its English 


courses each student is given the questions 
to be put away until she feels prepared to 
write her paper. She can ‘write as long as 
she wants, the only requisite being that the 


time be entered on the paper. This method 
of examinations is used also in Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” 


SYRACUSE 


Syracuse University has made a new and 
radical attempt to raise the scholastic 
standand. The faculty are to receive marks 
exactly as the students do, except that there 
will be no passing or flunking. The faculty 
are to be graded according to the marks 
they give their students. A professor who 
gave everyone in his class, A, would get a 
low grade; a professor who failed a large 
number of students would get a high grade. 
The idea is to make mark ng more uniform 
and “to make the way of the college loafer 
increasingly hard.”’ 


SMITH 


Smith is giving a most interesting new 
course ‘which illustrates the trend away 
from economic determinism toward Car- 
lyle’s belief in history by heroes. The 
course is called: ‘Political Theories of 
Modern American, British, and Continental 
Statesmen.” Among: the statesmen to be 
studied are: Roosevelt, Hughes, Wilson, 
Root, Taft, Gompers, Debs, Lloyd George, 
Balfour, Asquith, Smuts, Clemenceau, Bri- 
and, Jaurez, Poincare, Millerand, Viviani, 
Ebert, Lenin, Trotsky, Miliukov, Mazaryk, 
Benes, Venezelos, Sonino, Giolitti. The ob- 
ject is not merely to know the achievements 
of these men and women, but from them to 
formulate the social theories they had or 
have, behind their actions. Writers, edi- 
tors, business men and philosophers have 
been included in the list; for example: H. 
G. Wells, George Bernard Shaw, Lord 
Northeliffe, Lord Morley, Seymour, Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, Stephen Lausanne, Tar- 
dieu, Anatole France, Maximilian Harden. 
The course will be carried on as a seminar 
course, each student choosing for discus- 
sion, at least one American, one English 
and one Continental statesman. 


AMHERST 


Amherst has a new and brilliant idea. It 
appears that many of the alumni ‘who have 
been twenty or thirty years out of college 
are most interested in knowing the develop- 
ments in science and other subjects which 
have occurred since they ceased to study 
under the guidance of professors, 


It is very u‘7ficult for a business or pro- 
fessional man to keep up with his outside 
interests. He would have time to read 
a few well selected books, but he has not 
the time to wade through a quantity of 
mediocre volumes. A plan is now under 
consideration for “Alumni Reading and 
Study.” The graduates would receive se- 
lected reading lists in those subjects, which 
interested them. The resources of the col- 
lege would be at their disposal and they 
could have occasional week-end conferences 
at Amherst with the professors and other 
graduates on subjects of particular interest 
to the alumni associations throughout the 
country. 

Here’s hoping other colleges will rapidly 
follow suit and that alumni will no longer 
be reduced to close but guarded question- 
ing of undergraduates in order to find out 
what they should read. 


Jobs and Waste 


The League for Industrial Democracy is 
publishing a series of pamphlets which will 
prove invaluable to students of economics 
and the social system. They are 10c. apiece, 
15 for $1.00 and can be gotten from the 
League at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Stuart Chase formerly senior account- 
ant of the Federal Trade Commission and 
now consulting accountant of the Labor Bu- 
reau has produced an excellent pamphlet 
on The Challenge of Waste. 

There is now enough production in this 
country to keep everyone in comfort if the 
But a 
lot of labor is wasted in producing “‘illth” 


production were all of essentials. 
instead of “wealth”. A rough calculation 
shows that the elimination of the patent 
medicine industry would release energy 
enough to give every child in the United 
States between 7 and 13 years of age, 6 
months extra schooling. 

There is waste in bad technical methods, 
there is waste in idleness both voluntary 
and involuntary. 

Mr. Chase calculates the ratio of waste 
in man years among our population as be- 
ing about 70%. 
as high as 90% and even the most conserva- 
tive business men admit that it is 25%. 


Some engineers reckon it 


The pamphlet is simple and easy to un- 
derstand. Both figures and methods of ar- 
riving at them are fully explained and there 
is a complete bibliography. 

Another pamphlet by George Soule is at 
It will deal with 
the intellectual in the labor movement. It 
will suggest to labor unions how they can 


make use of the intellectual. It will also 
tell students what kind of jobs are open for 
those who wish to work in the labor move- 
ment and what kind of preparation and 
personality they will need. It will also 
suggest lines of work for the socially mind- 
ed and enthusiastic student who, however, 
is not especially fitted for the labor field. 


present in preparation. 
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SURPLUSES 


Our days and weeks are now assigned. 
We have special methods of celebrating 
them. Whenever the market is overstocked 


we have a special day or week to consume 
that article. When there are too many 
apples we have Apple Week and everyone 
js supposed to eat apples. In the West 
certain towns nove raisin days when raisins 
are given free to all passers-by. Recently 
we had a Navy Day. This does not mean 
we are overstocked with navies—necessar- 
ily. All the college editors and doubtless 
many others received announcements say- 
ing, November 7th will be Navy Day. 
Please give the fact publicity and do a little 
boosting for your Navy. 


The response was polite. Most college 
papers printed short but prominent edi- 
torials somewhat to this effect: “Do not let 
us forget the navy. The navy is situated 
near the coasts of America. The ships are 
grey. They are essential to our welfare.” 


Several colleges including Barnard print- 
ed parts of the eloquent appeal of the Navy 
League in which we were asked to work for 
the perfection of the navy as an agent of 
stability. The Barnard students remarked 
pathetically that it is difficult to work for 
this agent of stability and at the same time 
look forward eagerly to a world where the 
said agent will be unnecessary and ab- 
horred. 


In this connection it may have stfuck 
our readers that we did not have much cele- 
bration and certainly not much advertise- 
ment of November 11th, Armistice Day. 
Perhaps we have no great surplus of arm- 
istices, 


ART OF CASUAL SUGGESTION 


How to impress others with your opinion 
when you have no facts to prove your case 
and yet remain strictly within the truth 
is a most delicate arid subtle art. The 
New York Times occasionally shows a mar- 
velous dexterity therein. On November 
18th in printing an article the gist of which 
was that the Allies had kindly removed 
their censorship from Turkish news and 
were still more kindly permitting the Turks 


If a man has his trials, he should be entitled to his convictions. 
‘“‘The Holcad’’—Westminster College. 


to use their own telegraph wires, there was 
not much opportunity to discredit the Turks. 
On Page 2 therefore two items were printed 
in close juxtaposition looking rather as if 
they were part of the main article. One 
was headed “Bolshevist Praises Turks” and 
the other “Greeks Give an Orphange.” 


Next time we want to score some inno- 
cent and respectable old man, say John D., 
we shall print two articles, one headed 
“Baptist Blue Law Agitators Applaud John 
D” and the other “I. W. W. Takes Crippled 
Child to See Ball Game on Sunday.” 


Therefore please be careful when you 
read this and other papers. 


MODERN INTOLERANCE 


The schools and colleges of America are 
often accused of standardizing men, of 
moulding and shaping them into a finished 
product of one set, definite type. If such 
accusations are true America’s educational 
institutions are simply an expression of a 
nation-wide attempt ‘to iforce people to 
think and feel alike on all subjects. The 
spirit of intolerance, supposedly a thing 
of the distant past, rules just as supreme 
in many places today as it ever has. Free 
thought and discussion are countenanced if 
they coincide with the opinions of the ma- 
jority or the reigning minority. Any con- 
flicting ideas, however, are termed “pernici- 
ous” or “bolshevistic” fit only to be outlawed 
and hunted down until eradicated from 
sight and hearing. 


As institutions rise and grow, there 
creeps over them a mossy covering of sanc- 
tity and hallowed tradition which in time 
conceals them completely checking develop- 
ment and hiding signs of decay. This moss 
must not-be penetrated, its sanctity may 
not be violated, and whoever dares to lay 
impious hands upon it is an enemy of the 
people. Reason, justice, truth—all are 
abandoned to a superstitious dread of ques- 
tioning what is accepted and established. 


The marks of intolerance are everywhere 
in evidence. Injunctions against what is 
essentially free speech, Lusk laws, vice so- 
cieties, and censorships are but a part of 
the wide-spread effort to standardize and 
stupefy the opinions of individuals. It was 
but last winter that the president of Clark 
University stopped Scott Nearing from de- 
livering an address to the student body fon 
fear that American institutions would be 
undermined, while this past spring Mr. 
Bryan, among others, objected to the teach- 
ing of the Darwinian theory of evolution 
in the Kentucky schools on the ground that 
it violated the sanctity of the Bible. At the 
present time a law which would compel all 
children under sixteen to attend only public 
schools is being used as a campaign issue 
in Oregon on the basis that all young 
Americans should be brought up according 
to the same set type of education. Finally, 
as an example of the extreme ridiculous- 
ness of such doctrines, in one town of the 
middle west the burlesquing of police offi- 
cers is prohibited lest the mist of dignity 
and sanctity surrounding the arm of the 
law be dissipated by irreverent humorists. 


And all this in spite of the fact that free 
thought and free speech are the only guar- 
antees of a healthy social development. Any 
attempt to supress ideas can only be tem- 
porarily successful at the best, and even 
then it is never the part of wisdom. As 
Mill has said, “If the opinion is right they 
(the suppressors) are deprived of exchang- 
ing error for truth; if wrong, they lose 
the clearer perception of truth produced by 
its collision with error.” 


Of all places where intolerance ought to 
be discouraged the American colleges should 
be the first. It is constantly being stated 
that the goal of education is the power to 
discriminate and criticise intelligently. But 
coming from a certain stratum of society, 
as most of us at Amherst do, in which 
opinions are usually fixed and set our task 
is much more difficult than we are prone 
to realize. Only when we are willing to 
suspend judgment and listen to that 
which all our previous training revolts at 
hearing shall we be in a position to know 
what is the truth. 

—From the Amherst Student. 


Oregon has just adopted the law of which 
our Amherst friend complains. 


All children between 8 and 16 must at- 
tend public school except those physically 
incapable, those who have completed the 
8th grade, those who live at inconvenient 
distances from school and those who are 
taught by parents or private teachers. 
Many educators and most religious organi- 
zations opposed this law. The Klu Klux 
Klan was in favor of it. 


Already we use the Times method. 


YOUTH 


I have come into this world free and 
happy. I have been burdened with preju- 
dice and pessimism until I had gained 
strength and wisdom sufficient to throw 
off the load and carry instead the welcome 
burden of my hopes and determinations for 
a better future. I have willingly died by 
millions for these hopes and ideals in wars 
brought on by old men: I have returned 
from the wars crippled and weak, but still 
full of hope and determination. I have 
been jeered at and scoffed at as unfit to say 
what is best for the world which is before 
me. The ideals for which I was asked to 
die are scorned and called “impractical” 
and “utopian”; they were fit to die for, but 
not to live for. But now I have learned my 
lesson: I become cynical, pessimistic, a 
seoffer, and join forces with the “old men” 
who have failed to make the world a happy 
place—or I take the gauntlet ‘which is 
thrown down to me and follow the standard 
of my ideals—not, this time, in wars of 
the old men’s making against my fellows, 
but instead join forces with them against 
all who would thwart me in my effort to 
make a world better than the world of my 
forebears. The choice is mine and cannot 
be avoided. Can there be any doubt which 
I shall choose? I am hopeful. I am de- 
termined. I am strong. I am youth. 

—From the Antiochan. 


Words, Words, Words 
A Disquisition 


By ELEANOR PHELPS, Barnard ’23 


We ran across a book last August en- 
titled, as we remember, “What’s Wrong 
with the World.” The title aroused in us 
a most optimistic and ecstatic state of 
mind, but also, we must confess, insistent 
if slight misgivings. We found ourselves 
at length involved in a discussion of such 
topics as “the Automobile,” “Jazz” and 
kindred alleged delinquencies of the 20th 
Century, which in spite if the most con- 
scientious application of our attention and 
reason to the sequence of argument, failed 
to convince us either that the strikers would 
have less to strike about or the reformers 
less to reform if one and all of these ap- 
parent abominations were cataclysmically 
destroyed. 


We probably were unfair for we were 
searching for an adequate exposition of 
what we ourselves have come to regard as 
the fundamental and devastating social 
sickness —- magic and medievalism in 
thought. 

It seems to us impossible to read the out- 
pouring's of the daily press and escape this 
conclusion. The addiction to mummery and 
conjuring with words seems well nigh uni- 
versal. When we consider such words as 
socialism, bolsheviki, radical, American 
ideals of government, constitution, proper- 
ty, etc., we find they are used more fre- 
quently than not in that unreflective, ma- 
gical and ominous way, characteristic of 
primitive thought, very similar to the naive 
setting up of a frightful devil to dispel 
evil spirits. “Property” is a natural right, 
all kinds of property are homogeneous and 
equally sacrosanct and socially benign. 
There is no occasion to argue these points. 
They are matters of faith. 


The words “radical,” “conservative” and 
“liberal” are some more excellent examples. 
What is meant by a radical? Have you 
ever discussed this two hours or so and 
found out how impossible it is to arrive at 
a satisfactory answer in less than that 
time. Yet men, with no reflection what- 
ever, are put in jail with great frequency 
for this elusive crime, meetings are dis- 
bursed and aliens deported. Quite recently 
Nicholas Murray Butler suggested revolu- 
tion in our political arrangements in order 
to combat this devil and its works, and 
American colleges and universities are 
prostituting the ideals of higher learning 
by intellectual censorship in order to keep 
their skirts clear of the contamination. 


We are convinced that the social import 
of all this irrationality, this unreflective 
use of words in social thinking is ominus. 
It is an utter impossibility to build up an 
organized, consistent and veracious body of 
knowledge, without in the first instance ex- 
tending one’s skepticism to words, and ac- 
cordingly subsequently agreeing upon a 
terminology of precision and definiteness. 
This is the necessary mechanical medium 
of thought, which, if vague or ambiguous, 
will turn out “seconds” and “thirds” in the 
form of seductive fairy tales similar to the 
fable that America is a democratic country 
with equal opportunities for all. 
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American and German 


In Student Relief 


By HENRY ISRAEL 
Secretary of the European Student Relief 


When the European Student Relief made 
its entry into Germany, it had some grave 
difficulties to encounter at the very outset. 
like students of 
other nations in Europe, are very sensi- 


The German _ students, 


tive to a class consciousness. They are 


possessed with a traditional idea that they 
are the real custodians of the culture of 


the nation. This is apparently due to the 


general imperialistic mental attitude which 
they take to all education, which occupies 
a position at the apex of the pyramid of 


the masses. Whereas we in America are 


constantly striving to educate the masses 
by the student class losing itself and lift- 
ing the whole social order gradually, the 
student mind in Germany conceives its 


prerogative to establish a standard to 


which the favored ones of the masses may 


strive. Everything is done to make these 


favored groups or individuals comfortable 


in their pursuit. I was particularly im- 


pressed with the fact that later in our de- 


velopment of self help enterprises, when 
we pressed very generally the acceptance 
of the working principle among students to 
help earn their way, we could not over- 
come a certain idea which was that there 
are geniuses in a nation who can make 
their best contribution by being free from 
all economic concerns. “We must not spoil 
such fine machinery by making it do rough 
road work,” said they. 


Furthermore, there was a deep sense of 
the injustice that had been perpetrated 
upon their homeland. The League of Na- 
tions has no meaning to them. Interna- 
tional justice is a by-word, and so on. 
Under this heavy atmosphere it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to interpret idealism in 
the form of good will which was the flag 
under which we entered. There also was 
the additional embarrassment of the sec- 
retary of the European Student Relief— 
that his name betrayed him as of Jewish 
parentage (of the Protestant Reformed 
Church since the reformation). How could 
any good thing come from such a source? 
He furthermore was the emissary of a 
world organization. This also would be a 
dubious source from which any help could 
come. ‘Then, he was a representative of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. How can we ever 
reconcile ourselves, thought they, with that 
kind of a combination. It might be said 
here that to some degree there is a distinct 
fear of the culture of the Anglo-Saxon world 
submerging the culture of Germany, thus 
violating all possibilities of the German cul- 
ture making its contribution to advance the 
world order. 

It might furthermore be said that al- 
though coming as we did, under the aus- 
pices of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, such a voluntary organization 
did not appear to their minds very 
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clear. Perhaps I could best illustrate what 


I mean twhen I indicate how they would 
have acted under similar cireumstances,— 
if the Germans had won the war and the 
American students had been in the plight 
of the German students. 

When the whole question of voluntary 
effort was discussed one day in a leading 
council of students, talking about the ques 
tion—iwhat would the German students 
have done—they said: “We cannot under- 
stand how students can undertake the rais- 
ing of funds on an unofficial nation-wide 


basis. We cannot comprehend a system of 


government or administration in which 
students can go out without hindrance and 
raise money for other students in other 
parts of the world in the manner that vuwu 
have done in America, such as conductiny 
campaigns where students render all kinis 
of service to earn this money, selling Christ- 
How 
can wealthy nations like yours allow your 
students to waste their precious energy ¢n 
such things? Where was your ministry of 
foreign affairs that you were allowed un- 
officially to run around in the world bring- 
ing help to us? It is very clear what we 
should have done. No collections can be 
taken in our country without the consent 
of the Ministry of Welfare. Under similar 
circumstances, therefore, the Ministry of 
Education in America would have made its 
appeal, being a conquered nation, for the 
suffering among their students, and the 
Ministry of Finance and Education in Ger- 
many would haye officially voted funds to 
take care of the students. Of that we have 
not the slightest doubt, and the whole mat- 
ter would have been dealt with in an of- 
ficial way. Therefore, when you came you 
were a great problem to us. We could 
not establish your status officially.” 

Needless to say, this did not trouble us. 
We soon discovered the desperate plight in 
which these students were.. We realized it 
was getting worse day by day. The En- 
glish Quakers had been doing a splendid 
piece of work at most of the universities 
and it was very fortunate for us that their 
resources lasted long enough for us, as 
representatives of the European Student 
Relief, to have made our contact with the 
German students. It was only after a 
long seige of many conferences and inter- 
viewing leaders that thay comprehended 
the impartiality of our endeavor. 

I cannot avoid mentioning also the fact 
that shortly before our arrival in Ger- 
many a great political body to the right 
had made overtures to the student body 
promising to find means of relief if the 
students would yield to an expression of 
political fidelity, which of course the stu- 
dent body refused to do. 


PART II 


mas trees on the street corners, etc. 


Four months elapsed before we finally 
sent out to various universities our first 
food supply, including sugar, condensed 
milk, corned beef, salt pork, dried beans, 
peas, cocoa, dried fruit, flour, ete. At the 
very outset, the governing principles that 
we laid down made it possible for any 
student, regardless of religious faith, of 
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political affiliation, of nationality, or of 
sex, to cbtain relief. It was also agreed 
in priuveciple that our relief was to be sup- 
plemented by similar measures of relief on 
the part of local and national agencies, 
that students themselves should partici- 
pate in the work of the administration of 
the student kitchens and that at each uni- 
versity there should be committees, as under 
the Quaker plan, composed of the rector, 
faculty, students, a business man, a doctor, 
and a woman member. ‘This committee 
was considered the local unit of the Euro- 
pean Student Relief. At the very outset 
the principle of self help was laid down and 
accepted, but with this principle came also 
the principle of self government and self 
determination. 

It was only a year before we arrived 
that the student unions of Germany were 


established, in which every student of 
Germany automatically becomes a member 
when he matriculates at a university or 
higher school of learning. It was this 
student body, that had been paternalized 
by princes, kings and the state for cen- 
turies, that now came out for three funda+ 
mental principles, that of the right of free 
speech, the right of self organization, and 
the right of self determination—the latter 
particularly in co-operation with the Min- 
istry of Education. It gradually dawned 
upon the leaders of the student body that 
we were the representatives of a volunteer 
student organization that had actually 
come to support the students in Germany 
in their fundamental principles for the de- 
velopment of student life. When this be- 
came clear to them they were most en- 
thusiastic about our whole program of co; 
operation and it was possible to move into 
some advanced ground of student relief. 
A central student economic welfare de- 
partment was organized, through which 
we then worked at all the university cen- 
ters. The next step was to bring together 
the diversity of left-overs of well meaning 
efforts for relief at various universities. 


At University “X’” we found no less 
than eight undertakings. Here was the 
University Student Club, which was under- 
taking to provide housing and lodging for 
students and was so managed as to bring 
itself into an overwhelming debt. There 
was the students sick benefit which was 
also on the verge of bankruptcy, in fact 
had nothing in the treasury. There was 
a defunct cooperative store organized for 
the benefit of the professors and their 
families. Another cooperative among the 
students had gone to the wall. The stu- 
dent kitchen, conducted by a well meaning 
lady of dilettante tendencies, was working 
on a deficit policy in spite of the fact that 
we had been sending in an abundance of 
supplies. This student kitchen was trying 
to give a very good meal at an impossibly 
low price and then they were wondering 
why they could not continue very much 
longer. Upon our arrival on the scene, it 
was suggested that a general students’ co- 
operative be organized and that they em- 
ploy a business manager, and that all wel- 
fare efforts be concentrated in such an 
organization. Such a suggestion coming 
from us baffled the authorities and those 
interested more than ever. Upon repeated 
conferences, at last the co-operative was 
organized and a business manager was em- 
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ployed. It succeeded because it had cap- 
italized the great consuming power of the 
university life, it had taken into account 
the possibilities of its purchasing power, it 
amalgamated human energy to advantage 
in self help and welfare organization, and 
it had properly evaluated the Huropean 
Student Relief as part of its working cap- 
ital. These four factors organized and 
legally established, it was possible to se- 
cure bank credits undreamed of before. At 
University “X” during the first six months 
of operation, over a quarter of a million 
marks was the net profit of these opera- 
tions, and instead of the relief enterprise 
becoming a liability, it was gradually grow- 
ing into a self-help productive enterprise. 
Over one hundred students were actually 
enrolled in subordinate tasks with the stu- 
dent business manager who gave his entire 
time as the leader and director. It was 
the awakening of a new social conscious- 
ness which had begun to function with such 
zest and attractiveness that it very much 
pressed to the wall the volatile political 
elements that were so unproductive and 
unwholesome in the student life of that uni- 
versity. 


PART III 


At the end of eighteen months the Euro- 
pean Student Relief had seen, as a result 
of this work, something like eighteen coop- 
erative organizations started at leading un- 
iversity centers. With other universities fast 
falling in line, the “working student’ 
(werkstudent) had become a reality. To- 
day 60,000 students are actually working 
their way through college in factories) 
mines, etc., as ‘well as in the cooperative 
enterprises. A great central purchasing 
department was organized in the Welfare 
Economics Division, which was the central 
cooperative and from which the large pur- 
chases were made. Two thousand tons of 
sugar, 400 freight car loads of potatoes, 
fuel for students’ dormitories, etc., run- 
ning into the millions of marks, were ne- 
gotiated. We saw the banks loan without 
a quiver of the eye two million marks to 
the student unions to finance undertakings 
of this kind. The government then, recog- 
nizing the ‘work of the European Student 
Relief and feeling the responsibility of 
matching the gifts that had been sent in 
from this source, appropriated ten million 
marks for food supplies to help in the 
feeding of the students for part of tha 
summer semester and the coming winter 
semester. A loan of thirty million marks 
was established by the government from 
which students could make loans for their 
education, provided they met certain con- 
ditions. : 

Last March a great conference of the 
economic welfare and cooperative enter- 
prises of all the universities of Germany 


met at Marburg where the European Stu-. 


dent Relief entered upon the third stage 
of its enterprise toward self help, when in- 
stead of furnishing food supplies, it ap- 
propriated funds for productive operations. 
About two million marks were available. 
Every university was asked to submit a 
program and a budget of the productive 
enterprises which were most needed for 
the welfare of the students. Voluminous 
documents reached the office of the Eu- 
ropean Student Relief from all parts of 


Germany, which represented claims for the 
enlargement of student kitchens, for the 
establishment of laundries attached to the 
kitchens in which the steam and the -work 
of students could be utilized and the laun- 
dry for students could be more reasonably 
put through, for gardening enterprises in- 
cluding seeds, fertilizer, tools, etc., for tail- 
oring shops and equipment, shoe repair 
shops,. bookbinding establishments, small 
printing and duplicating outfits, ete. In 
council with the best authorities and rep- 
resentatives of the student councils these 
two million marks were appropriated in 
which every university of Germany was a 
beneficiay for productive enterprises. This 
amount was doubled on the basis that the 
European Student Relief gave fifty per 
cent of the budget and fifty per cent was 
raised in the community in which the uni- 
versity was located. 

Is anything left of European Student 
Relief in Germany? Yes, tons of food have 
been devoured, millions of marks have 
been spent, students were kept from phys- 
ical death and moral disaster. It would 
have been worth while if that alone had 
been accomplished, but the student unions 
of Germany today are in possession of a 
technique and a spirit of self help which 
is a permanent asset for their future. This, 
the Minister of Education declared in his 
farewell remarks, was the greatest gift 
that was brought to the German students. 
The good will and the ideal of a world 
brotherhood had become real. A new force 
had been set in motion. 

The depreciating mark in Germany has 
shrivelled the purchasing power of the 
whole cooperative program, putting it in a 
precarious plight and it is hoped it may be, 
in fact it must be, saved by aid’ from the 
outside. 


Students Give Advice 
At Barnard 


By HELEN MACK, Barnard ’22 


I. Who They Are: 

A student at Barnard, selecting her 
courses for the following year, has recourse 
to the college catalogue and a faculty ad- 
viser. No one questions the value of ad- 
vice and information from these sources, 
but it is thought that students opinion about 
courses they take should also be made avail- 
able. Accordingly, Student Council ap- 
points a Chairman, and she in turn chooses 
her group of Student Advisers. Each De- 
partment is represented by at least one 
student who is majoring in the subject of 
that Department. Furthermore, the Stu- 
dent Advisers are selected from those mem- 
bers of the Senior and Junior classes hay- 
ing a high academic record, and, as is usual- 
ly the case, a fair record along other lines 
of college activity. 

In addition, a new system of Class Rep- 
resentatives has been tried out in about 50 
classes this year. In each of these classes 
representatives are elected—about 1 to 
each 10 students—and they appoint one of 
their number as chairman. 

II. Why They are: 

We start necessarily from the assump- 

tion that the reactions of students to the 
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essence eosin span. 


courses they are taking have a real value. 
This, we think, consists chiefly in the point 
of view which is the peculiar possession 
of an undergraduate student group as dis- 
tinct from every other academic or social 
group, and of each undergraduate student 
body as distinct from the preceding and 
succeeding ones. The purpose of the Stu- 
dent Advisers, then, is to collect, sifi, end 
formulate these reactions, and upon this 
basis to offer their advice to other stu- 
dents, not as a substitute for, but as a 
supplement to the faculty advice. 

Formerly, in view of their special quali- 
fications, the Student Advisers used the 
concensus of their own opinions in helping 
others to make out their programs. The 
objection was raised, however, that such 
opinions were not representative. It was 
partly in order to meet this criticism that 
the Class Representatives were organized 
this year. Thtough them all the members 
of the class express their criticisms and 
suggestions about the course, giving in this 
way the strength (or weakness) of num- 
bers to every opinion expressed. These 
Representatives serve a further purpose. 
Unlike the Advisers, they are supposed to 
function continuously throughout the year, 
acting as a committee to keep the professor 
in constant touch with his students’ ideas. 
We do not want this relation to become a 
formal one; but, by providing the students 
with a stimulus to devote more thought to 
their cunricular activities and with a means 
of communicating this thought, we hope 
to encourage closer cooperation between 
faculty and students in the methods of 
conducting the course. 

III. What They Do: 

A brief summary of how the Class Rep- 
resentatives and Student Advisers carry 
on their work might be of interest. We 
are agreed as to the fundamental ideas 
underlying our work, but we realize that 
it is still in an experimental stage, subject 
to extension and improvement. 

In the first place, the committees in each 
elass function throughout the year as was 
explained above. At the end of each se- 
mester they are expected to submit to the 
Chairman of Student Advisers a review of 
the course they represent. This year, the 
latter called a meeting of the chairmen 
from the classes, at which a tentative form 
for the reviews was drawn up. It called 
for the following: 


1. An outline of the actual method of 
conducting the course. 

2. Criticisms and suggestions-for change 
in this method. 

3. Criticisms of the material of the 
course; e.g., of readings, amount of 
work covered, etc. 


The final reviews represented a summary 
of the opinions of the individual members 
of the class. Copies of them were sent, 
with a letter explaining our purpose, to 
the professors of the classes. We have re- 
ceived both adverse and favorable criticisms 
of our policy by faculty members. 

The Student Advisers hold a meeting in, 
the spring, at which we discuss in detail all 
the courses offered to Barnard undergrad- 
uates. In advising other students as to 
their programs, we are called upon chiefly 
for information regarding specific courses, 


-courage, and of hope. 


though in many cases (about 50 last year) 
we helped the students to make out com- 
plete programs. These are subject to the 
approval of faculty advisers, but in many 
instances they think, as we do, that the 
student herself is best able to select her 
own program of courses based on all the 
information about courses that the faculty 
and students together can place at her dis- 
posal. 


An International 
Summer School 


Freely transcribed from Lida Gustava 
Heymann’s article in the September number 
of “Die frau im Staat.” 


Burg Lauenstein is an ancient castle, 
nearly a thousand years old. It is in the 
middle of a pine forest and has all the 
approved medieval accessories of a court 
yard, a Rittersaal or Hall of the Knights, 
secret stairways, balconies and a village 
huddled at the foot of the hill from which 
the castle looks out proudly on. the sur- 
rounding district. The present owner has 
restored the castle and made it a most 
beautiful and livable place. 

This was the spot chosen by the German 
branch of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom for one of 
its summer schools. 


The old home of tyrannical power be- 
came a center for the spread of very dif- 
ferent ideas. Nevertheless the peasants at 
the foot of the hill were most suspiciou'’s of 
any occupant of a castle, and it was not 
until the students practically took the vil- 
lagers by the hand and led them up to a 
concert in the Rittersaal that any brotherly 
feeling could circulate freely. 

The students came from eleven countries 
—America, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and the Ukraine. They 
came to discuss the possibility of creating 
from devastated Europe a better and a 
peaceful commonwealth of nations. Nat- 
urally this is what they all want, but the 
strange thing is that the citizens of these 
war stricken countries have lost the trick 
of the spirit which creates the atmosphere 
in which such a commonwealth can grow. 
Fear, suspicion, grinding poverty, too much 
work, too little strength and nourishment 
create a depression of spirit where even the 
smallest seed of hope finds it difficult to 
grow. 

Perhaps the most important thing that 
the school at the castle accomplished was 
to give these spirits a sense of quietness, of 
The very fact that 
people from so many different countries and 
from all classes could live and work to- 
gether so happily was a proof that a better 
world was at least spiritually a possibility. 
The frequent concerts in the Rittersaal, the 
folk dances, the evenings round the enorm- 
ous fireplace where one student after an- 
other related tales and legends and ghost 
stories, the moonlight in the pine forest, 
(for the League was wise enough to select 
for its school a fortnight in which the moon 


was full) all this hau a very definite part 
in creating a friendly, hopeful atmosphere. 


Bertrand and Dora Russell spoke about 
the ideals of the present day Orientals, par- 
ticularly the Chinese and Japanese. Silvio 
Gesell spoke on the upbuilding of a new 
economic system which should rest on co- 
operation and in which natural resources 
would be publicly owned. Anita Augsburg, 
Blanche Reverchon and Pierre Jouve, the 
poet, spoke on the necessity for abolishing 
war and the use of brute force in any form 
except that of polic duty. Heinrich Vogeler 
spoke of the ideal community life in which 
the human qualities, which are twisted and 
compressed in the child as the leaves and 
stem of a tree are in the seed, might grow 
and unfold to strength and straightness 
in a life of peace. 


All of which was very pleasant and very 
ideal and not very practical. We in our 
comparatively comfortable America, in our 
solid colleges, built like factories with a 
Corinthian portico applied on one side, find 
it difficult to realize how much strength 
and inspiration can be derived from such 
an interlude to the every-day tasks as Burg 
Lauenstein supplied to these students from 
many lands. 


The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom is not throwing charm- 
ing and idle sentiments into the air. 
Through its publications it ‘is creating 
a belief that peace is possible, through 
its summer schools it is creating the 
belief that peace is worthwhile. Peace 
does not consist as Prof. J. Shotwell says 
in “the mean monotony of useless living”, 
it consists in the creation of an adventur- 
ous companionship, willing to give each to 
each the best they have to give, and to 
throw away what has been proved to be 
useless trash. 


War was once held up to us as gay and 
adventurous but in war there is little room 
for imagination. Every force must be di- 
rected to one quite uninspiring end—de- 
struction. In peace there are a thousand ends 
to be accomplished, each more entrancing 
than the last. Ditches would be used for 
the irrigation of deserts not to house blood 
and sprinkled bones. We should have smoke- 
less cities instead of smokeless powder. The 
League for Peace and Freedom dazzles our 
eyes with such visions, but they do not re- 
semble the visions which children gee in a 
toy shop window, but never hope to possess, 
rather they are like those intimate dreams 
of a quite near future which a young man 
sees in his solitary evenings and for 
which he knows he has to work both early 
and late. 


What They Think 


The October 25th issue of The New Re- 
public sounds as if it were out of date. 
But for any college student, it is still very 
much on the tapis. That issue contained 
a special supplement on the “American 
College”, its use and abuse. Articles were 
contributed both by college presidents and 
professors. Get it and see what they say 
about you as students, and what they say 
they are doing to your unsuspecting mind 
and character. 


Page Hight 


A Good One to Read 


Upstream—Ludwig Lewisohn 


By MILDRED BOARDMAN LEIGH 


The truth hurts. That is, the truth 
hurts sleek, complacent people with ready- 
made minds partitioned into idea-tight com- 
partments. It does not hurt students. 
Only when people cease to be students does 
the truth hurt. 

Ludwig Lewisohn’s book is written for 
students—for that limited number of cogi- 
tating young Americans who have not 
stumbled upon the Americanization problem 
without drawing themselves up to consider: 
whether it is, after all, a mere glib sound- 
ing term. 

Mr. Lewisohn has deliberately chosen “to 
drop the mask.” Exactly how much this 
means in a country beridden With anti- 
Semitic prejudice the reader will discover 
by searching the face thus revealed. If 
his heart remain untouched and his mind 
untroubled he has indeed fallen prey to that 
assumption of the naive student that this 
Republic of ours will endure forever. In- 
cidentally he will remain impervious to a 
really beautiful piece of writing. 

For whatever Mr. Lewisohn’s flaws, they 
are not those of the pen. Even the student 
with the usual impossible number of pages 
of course readings to cover will skip re- 
luctantly the more philosophic and abstract 
chapters of conclusion : in the earlier pages 
of intimate and poignant biography he will 
be absorbed in spite of himself. A keen 
sense of loss will attack him that such a 
master of the English tongue should have 
been denied the privilege of giving inspira, 
tion to successive groups of students be- 
cause of a smug hypocrisy in our demo- 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


cratic institutions of learning. Through 
these pages race prejudice is revealed not 
as a hazy and colorless “problem” of the 
distant adult world after college, of far 
away ghettos and pogroms and lynchings, 
but as a part of the living drama of the 
college campus and classroom. 


ANTIOCH 
A Curious College 


Antioch presents a curious front to out- 
siders, but that is not the most curious 
thing about it. The students themselves are 
curious, actively so, there ig apparently 
nothing which they do not investigate. 

There are students from eight foreign 
countries at the college. These students 
instead of being left in rather scared iso- 
lation as is the case in many of our uni- 
versities are carefully sought out. They 
are urged to write for the bulletin and each 
week there appears a letter from one or 
another, giving his reactions to American 
life. Hitoshi Onoda writes: “I hope you 
all know that there are many good, edu- 
cated, virtuous people in Japan, as well as 
I’m sorry that many people 
(very small part when compared with the 
population of Japan) who went abroad for 
their mouths’ sake as laborers are not 
ashamed of themselves making the cause of 
troubles. Before my start, one of my 
friends said to me, ‘You shall know the true 
Japan when you leave our country and go 
abroad’. s 

“T appreciate the young ladies’ frankness, 
but I can’t forget the shy charmings of 
Japanese maidens which often awakened 
the chivalrous instinct latent in every mas- 
culine heart of Japanese.” 

Mariono Pardino, a student from Ar- 
gentine, says: “That New York with 
its subways in which for several times 
I expended more than one hour without 
being able to go out in the right place, its 
elevators, that rushness for everything, is 
something which attract the attention of 
the foreigner. I was very glad to see that 
they do not pay attention to the many mis- 
takes that a foreigner makes, and to find 
everybody ready to give you the in- 
formation required about anything. Al- 
though it takes time to be able to under- 
stand the many different things, I was de- 
lighted when I found everybody at Antioch 
so kind, when I see the spirit of our college 
and the co-operation of the student body.” 

Antioch, as probably many of our readers 
know, is co-operative in more ways than 
one. The students are kept in touch with 
the real world of work as well as the theo- 
retical world of college. The undergradu- 
ates are divided in two sections which to- 
gether form one team. For five weeks, 
Section A studies while Section B holds 
down various jobs in the cities of Dayton; 
Yellow Springs and Xenia. Then they ex- 
change. The students conduct a co-opera- 
tive bookstore and a motion picture theater 
which runs on Saturday night as the An- 
tiochans seem to want to study on other 
nights of the week. 

The independent Antiochans do not want 
to accept scholarships or other forms of 
charity and those who are unable to fin- 
ance their way are helped by the student 


loan association. Members of this asso- 
ciation in addition to repaying what they 
have borrowed with interest, agree to meet 
assessments up to 50% of their loan if 
necessary to make up the default of any of 
the members. Being responsible for one 
another’s loans the students are very care- 
ful about whom they take into the associa- 
tion. The faculty has to approve all loans, 


Antioch is now on a fairly settled basis 
though its rapid expansion makes it neces- 
sary to convert buildings into dormitories 
on short notice. The mothers of the nearby 
towns are suddenly urged to supply bedding 
and other necessaries and apparently these 
useful articles arrive. In the beginning, 
Antioch had much greater difficulties to 
contend with. They were at first without 
means of heating the buildings and the 
students did their work huddled over Bun- 
sen Burners in the laboratories or around 
the red danger lanterns which they “bor- 
rowed” from nearby ditches. 


Naturally such a strange, sturdy, and 
studious college has attracted the attention 
of educators, parents, and undergraduates 
all over the country. The students, how- 
ever, seem to be put in rather a difficulty 
by so much interest. One of them writes 
in the Antiochan: 


“Did you ever watch a small boy whose 
behavior was under the admiring observa- 
tion of several of his elders, pratice gro- 
tesque and uncouth antics in his obvious 
embarrassment? That, in a certain sense, 
is what we are apt to do at Antioch. Visi- 
tors come in by the dozens to see us, and 
we are appreciative of their interest; but 
nevertheless we are perforce put somewhat 
in the position of the animals and people 
belonging to a circus. 


“If we were not deterred by the obvious 
good will of our visitors, we might, in a 
facetious mood print a mimeographed form 
reply to their various questions, something 
as follows: Yes, we have professors at 
Antioch. Some of them are men, others 
are women. They teach the classes. The 
students attend the classes. Yes, these are 
the buildings. I like Antioch. I live in 
Podunk, California. We have a bell, it is 
an iron bell. A vertical motion of the 
rope, which is located in the main building, 
causes it to ring. It rings on the slightest 
provocation. Yes, Antioch is a co-educa- 
tional school, It was the first institution 
ot collegiate rank to admit women on the 
same basis as men. The bob-haired stu- 
dents in knickers are girls. Yes, madam, 
they are allowed to have dates. The Fresh- 
men girls may have dates on two nights of 
each week, but the other girls are limited 
to seven nights per week. No, we don’t 
have many rules. The large room contain- 
ing the tables and chairs is a dining hall; 
we eat three times a day unless we rise tou 
late for breakfast, etc., etc. 

It is pardonable, of course, to feel a cer- 
tain thrill because of our non-conformity 
to some of the traditional educational meth- 
ods, but it must not be forgotten that An- 
tioch still conforms in many things, too 
many perhaps. Let’s be honest with our- 
selves. 

Therefore, let’s go, Antioch;—but not 
because the eyes of the world are upon us. 
Let’s work, not to please our friends in 
the grandstand, but for the sheer love of 
tackling a different job and doing it well!” 


